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In the present article we propose to tell the story 
of the Walpoles, of whom some as amusing 
particulars can be given as of any family of dis- 
tinction we are acquainted with. The descent of 
the Walpoles is traced to an old family possessing 
estates in the county of Norfolk, As the Walpoles 
of Houghton, they are heard of in the reign of 
Edward I., and for several centuries afterwards. 
Honoured as country gentlemen of a genial char- 
acter, they did not come prominently to the front 
until the reign of William and Mary, when 
Robert Walpole of Houghton, a resolute adherent 
of the Whig policy, became member of parlia- 
ment for Castle-Rising in Norfolk. 

Though proprietors of Houghton and other 
lands, the Walpole family were not rich. The 
rent-roll of the property did not exceed two 
thousand pounds a year, which, although things 
were cheap in those days, did not leave Mr 
Walpole much to spare, after maintaining the 
dignity of his position and supplying the wants 
of nineteen children. It was a large family; but 
at that period, so great was the mortality from 
small-pox, that unless a man began with a nume- 
rous family, the probability was that he would 
be left with no children at all. As it happened, 
thirteen of Mr Walpole’s children were cut off 
in youth, leaving him six as the surviving 
number. 

In the original number of Mr Walpole’s sons, 
Robert, born in 1676, was the third. Educated 
at Eton and Cambridge, he was led to understand 
that as a younger son he would require to depend 
on himself, He accordingly exerted himself man- 
fully so as to be ready for anything that might 
cast up. He became a good classical scholar, a 
circumstance which afterwards proved of the 
greatest advantage in the career that fell to his 
lot. Before his education was finished, his two 
elder brothers died, whereupon, being now heir 
| to the property, he was brought home to be 


qualified as a Norfolk squire. In July 1700, he 
was married to Catherine, the beautiful and 
accomplished daughter of John Shorter of By- 
brook, in Kent. In November following, his 
father died, and he entered into possession of 
Houghton. Fortunately, by means of his wife’s 
dowry, he was able to pay his mother’s jointure 
and the provision for the younger children, so 
that he had the property unencumbered. 

Young Walpole did not feel inclined to spend 
his life as a squire. With the education he had 
received, and a certain gift of oratory, he would 
go into parliament, and work his way forward. 
About this there was no difficulty, as the family 
had several boroughs at disposal. In 1702, he 
was elected member of parliament, and won the 
esteem of the Whig leaders. He had the honour 
of helping to pass the Act of Settlement, by 
which, on the death of Queen Anne, the Stuarts 
were excluded from the throne, and the Protestant 
succession secured. On the accession of George I., 
he was made a privy-councillor, had various 
other high offices conferred on him, and was 
installed a Knight of the Garter. Overcoming his 
political opponents by indomitable energy, and 
employing his vast abilities, he became prime- 
minister to George I. in 1721. It was a somewhat 
difficult task, for the king could speak little or 
no English, and the chief communication that 
could be carried on between him and his minister 
was in Latin. At the death of George I., he 
continued to act as prime-minister to George IL, 
who having learned to speak in broken English, 
the intercourse with royalty was less restrained. 
Sir Robert remained as prime-minister until 1742, 
when by the exigences of party, he was forced 
to resign, greatly against the will of the king, 
whose government he had carried through many 
trying difficulties. For his eminent services, he 
was raised to the peerage as Baron of Houghton, 
Viscount Walpole, and Earl of Orford, and pro- 
vided with a pension of four thousand pounds a 
year. Going to take leave of George IL, he was 
received with a sensibility at variance with the 
usual character of that monarch, The king fell 
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upon his neck, and bursting into tears, embraced 
him in a passion of sorrow and affection, and 
earnestly desired to see him frequently at court. 

As preparatory to his retirement from public 
life, Lord Orford had rebuilt Houghton Hall in 
a style of great splendour. He adorned its walls 
with a collection of the finest pictures, and laid out 
the grounds in the best taste; he settled down 
here, drawing his friends about him, and enter- 
taining them with a degree of princely hospitality. 

He enjoyed this agreeable retirement from 
office only three years. He died in 1745, in the 
sixty-ninth year of his age. His character, accord- 
ing to political bias, has been variously estimated. 
Love of power appears to have been his ruling 
motive of action. In private life he was amiable 
and good-tempered. He had strong common-sense, 
with clearness of political vision, and next to his 
own interest he had at heart the interest of the 
country. He is alleged to have sarcastically said, 
‘that every man has his price ;’ but if he bribed 
by money, or by giving places and titles, to secure 
adherents, it was what every minister did in the 
generally corrupt period in which he lived, He 
at least did not retire from office with inordinate 
wealth. By the costly rebuilding of Houghton 
Hall, and his expenditure on a lavish hospitality 
in his three years of retirement, he died in debt. 
At his decease he left three sons, Robert, Edward, 
Horace, and two daughters, Katherine and Mary. 
Robert, the eldest son of Lord Orford, succeeded as 
second Earl. In 1723, he had been created Baron 
Walpole of Walpole, county of Norfolk, with 
remainder, in default of the issue male of himself 
and his father, to the male descendants of his 
grandfather. Dying in 1751, he was succeeded by 
his only son, George, as third Earl, to whom we 
shall afterwards refer. 

Of Edward, the second son of the first Earl of 
Orford, some interesting notices are presented in 
the ‘Letters of Horace Walpole,’ and in the 
*Memoirs of Horace Walpole and his Contem- 
poraries, by Eliot Warburton—two works abound- 
ing in so many amusing particulars concerning 
celebrities in the eighteenth century as to deserve 
a place in every public library. 

With a good figure and agreeable manners, the 
Hon. Edward Walpole, when travelling in Italy, 
became known among ladies as ‘the handsome 
Englishman.” As a younger son, with little 
beyond his wits to depend on, he looked out 
for a seat in parliament, and employment in 
some public office. Considering he was a son of 
Sir Robert Walpole, there was little doubt of his 
success, While meditating on his prospects, he 
took a lodging in a house in Pall-Mall, in the 
ground-floor of which was carried on the business 
of a tailor named Rennie, famed for making boys’ 
dresses. To reach the higher floors, it was neces- 
sary to pass through the tailor’s shop, where sat 
Mary Clement, a female apprentice, remarkable 
for her assiduity and good looks, Mary attracted 
the attention of Edward Walpole, and without any 


evil intent, he occasionally spoke to her and gave 
her small presents, These small attentions from 
a man of such handsome appearance and rank, 
exerted an immense influence over the girl, and 
she could think of nobody else. Her parents as 
well as her mistress remonstrated with her on the 
impropriety of her conduct, but in vain. She was 
in a state of infatuation, as if the ‘glamour’ of 
ancient superstition had been thrown over her, 
One day, on being lectured on the subject, she 
rushed to the apartments of ‘the handsome 
Englishman, and telling her tale, declared she 
would never leave him. Mr Walpole, with his 
superior intelligence, cannot be justified. He 
should either have dismissed Mary Clement or 
married her. He did neither. The two took 
up house together—perhaps under an irregular 
engagement of mutual adherence, but without the 
sanction of legalised wedlock. The idea is that 
Mr Walpole only waited for his father’s death to 
effect a proper marriage with this young and 
attached being. Excuses of this kind, however, 
are valueless. He committed the egregious wrong 
of inflicting a stigma on the reputation of Mary 
Clement and her offspring. 

The pair had four children, three girls and a 
boy, and shortly after the birth of the last- 
mentioned, the kind-hearted and faithful Mary 
died. Edward Walpole was inconsolable. His 
tardy justice, now unavailing, as in all such 
cases, was punished with life-long regret. To 
redeem his error as far as possible, he brought 
up the children with the greatest care, and gave 
them an education to fit them for the best 
society. 

It was some consolation to Sir Edward Walpole 
—who procured lucrative appointments under the 
crown, and was installed a Knight of the Bath 
in 1753—that his three daughters, Laura, Maria, 
and Charlotte, possessed an extraordinary degree 
of beauty, besides having the advantage of a 
superior education and much natural intelligence. 
Under the auspices of their uncle, the Hon, 
Horace Walpole of Strawberry Hill, whom we 
shall by-and-by come to, these lovely young 
creatures were introduced to a brilliant society ; 
their appearance everywhere causing no little 
sensation among members of aristocratic families 
in the metropolis, At first, looking to who was 
their mother, there was a little shyness in making 
their acquaintance, but this feeling soon gave way 
under profound sentiments of admiration. It was 
a tribute not only to beauty but to goodness, 

After some hesitation, and only with a fear that 
some younger man might carry off the prize, the 
Hon. and Rev. Frederick Keppel, brother to the 
Earl of Albemarle, asked Laura, the eldest of the 
beauties, in marriage ; and the father having no 
objections, he was accepted. Horace Walpole says 
in one of his letters: ‘I have forgot to tell 
you of a wedding in our family ; my brother's 
eldest daughter is to be married to-morrow to 
Lord Albemarle’s third brother, a canon of 
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Windsor. We are very happy with the match. 
The bride is very agreeable, sensible, and good ; 
not so handsome as her sister. . . It is the second, 
Maria, who is beauty itself. Her face, bloom, eyes, 
hair, teeth, and person are perfect, She has a 
great deal of wit and vivacity, with perfect 
modesty.’ Laura received no title by her mar- 
riage ; but she had the satisfaction of seeing her 
husband promoted to be Bishop of Exeter, and as 
his wife there was no obstacle to her being pre- 
sented at court—an honour still denied to her 
two sisters. 

The marriage of Laura was a good beginning. 
She was kindly received by the sisters of the 
Earl of Albemarle, and the alliance materially 
helped the prospect of an advantageous marriage 
for Maria and Charlotte. The lovely Maria Wal- 
pole was not long in receiving an offer not to be 
refused, She was sought by James, second Earl of 
Waldegrave, a member of the privy-council, and 
Knight of the Garter. The Earl was forty-four 
years of age, which was a trifle too old; but as he 
was estimable in character and manners, and as 
Earls are not to be had every day, Maria accepted 
the offer, and in 1759 she became Countess of 
Waldegrave. It is pleasing to know that Maria 
made an excellent wife. She had three daughters. 
Sad to say, her husband the Earl was smitten b 
small-pox. During his illness, and when dread- 
fully disfigured, the Countess, from a high sense of 
duty, and careless of her own life, attended him 
with the most affectionate solicitude. Neither her 
attentions nor the best medical skill could save 
him. Lord Waldegrave died in April 1763. 

A few days after the Earl’s decease, Horace 
Walpole visited his bereaved niece, and he thus 
writes regarding her: ‘I found Lady Waldegrave 
at my brother’s ; she weeps without ceasing, and 
talks of his virtues and goodness to her in a 
manner that distracts one.’ To divert her thoughts, 
Horace brought his niece to Strawberry Hill. 
Here she was cheered up a little ; and in dutifully 
attending to her three daughters, one of them an 
infant, her spirits gradually recovered. 

More than a year elapsed before the Countess- 
Dowager of Waldegrave ventured into society, and 
only then because society was anxious to have her. 
On reappearing, she was thought to be more beau- 
tiful than ever. The highest in the land were 
desirous to seek her as a wife. Among the train 
of her rejected suitors was the Duke of Portland. 
In about three years from entering on her widow- 
hood, she relented in her obstinacy. She accepted 
the offer of His Royal Highness William-Henry, 
Duke of Gloucester and Edinburgh, brother of 
George III. ; and by this second alliance, in 1766, 
she was at once incorporated with the royal family 
—a very strange turn in the wheel of fortune for 
the daughter of the tailor’s apprentice, Mary 
Clement ; but quite deserved as regards character 
and conduct. By this second marriage, the 
Duchess had a son and daughter. The son, 
William-Frederick, became second Duke of Glou- 
cester and Edinburgh, was a field-marshal in the 
army, and died without issue in 1834. The 
daughter, Sophia-Matilda, was aa ranger of 
Greenwich Park, and died as lately as 1844. The 
three daughters of the Duchess by her first hus- 
band had all a brilliant career. Elizabeth-Laura, 
the eldest, was married to her cousin, George, 


fourth Earl of Waldegrave ; the second, Charlotte- 
Maria, was married to George, Duke of Grafton ; 
and the third, Anna-Horatia, was married to Lord 
Hugh Seymour. 

Charlotte, the youngest of Sir Edward Walpole’s 
daughters, had also her share of good fortune, 
She was married to Lionel, Lord Huntingtower, 
eldest son of the third Earl of Dysart, As the 
Earl happened to be an odd and somewhat miserly 
person, there were certain drawbacks to the alli- 
ance. Charlotte very sensibly made the best of 
things, Yo up with the old man’s humours ; and 
at his death, she became Countess of Dysart, in 
which position she lived happily for a number of 
years, and died without issue in 1788. 

There is one of Sir Edward Walpole’s children 
still to be accounted far. This was his son Edward, 
who entered the army, and greatly distinguished 
himself by his gallantry as an officer on foreign 
service. He attained the rank of Colonel. Horace 
Walpole gives an anecdote of his acuteness. When 
in command of a small party in the expedition to 
the siege of St Maloes, they overtook an old man, 
to whom they offered quarter, bidding him lay 
down his arms, He replied, they were English— 
the enemies of his king and country; that he 
hated them, and would rather be killed. Walpole 
hesitated a moment, and then said: ‘I see you 
are a brave fellow, and don’t fear death ; but very 
likely you fear a beating—if you don’t lay down 
your arms this instant, my men shall drub you 
as long as they can stand over you.’ The fellow 
directly threw down his arms ina passion. The 
Duke of Marlborough spoke of this as the only 
clever action in their whole exploit. 

Sir Edward Walpole, the father of these 
children, never married, Till the last he .con- 
secrated himself to the memory of the ill-fated 
Mary Clement, who from her affection had sacri- 
ficed everything for him. From an anecdote that 
has been recorded of Sir Edward, he appears to 
have been a man of generous impulses, When 
Roubiliac, the eminent French sculptor, settled 
in London about 1743, he had few friends to 
encourage him, and sometimes he almost despaired 
of success. One evening, on walking out to take 
the air, he accidentally found a pocket-book con- 
taining a considerable number of bank-notes, 
and some papers apparently of consequence to 
the unknown owner. Immediately he advertised 
what he had found and gave his address. The- 
owner of the pocket-book proved to be Sir Edward 
Walpole, who had lost it in returning from Vaux- 
hall Gardens, On calling to reclaim his property,. 
he was so much pleased with Roubiliac’s honesty, 
his gentlemanly manners, and his skill as an 
artist, that he forthwith exerted himself to make- 
the sculptor known. He introduced him to per- 
sons of influence ; and from that time Roubiliac’s 
fortune was made. He was employed to execute 
the monuments of John, second Duke of Argyll, 
and of Handel, in Westminster Abbey ; the statue 
of Shakspeare in the British Museym ; and what 
we esteem to have been his greatest work of art 
—we might almost say the finest thing of the 
kind in Great Britain—the sitting figure in marble 
of Duncan Forbes of Culloden, President of the 
Court of Session, in the Parliament House, Edin- 
burgh. On looking at that marvellous figure, so 
true to nature, yet so tasteful, and significant of 
the highest order of genius, let the spectator think 
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how Roubiliac arose to fame by accidentally find- 
ing the pocket-book of Sir Edward Walpole. 

As has been stated, Robert, Lord Walpole, 
succeeded as second Earl of Orford, and at his 
death left an only son, George, who became third 
Earl. George was unfortunate in finding that his 
estate was overwhelmed with the mortgages and 
other obligations of his father and grandfather. 
Instead of endeavouring to economise and pay off 
debts, he added to his difficulties by patronising 
the turf, and making the most ridiculous bets, 
In 1756, Horace Walpole writes of this hopeful 
nephew: ‘ My Lord Rockingham and my nephew, 
Lord Orford, have made a match of five hundred 
pounds, between five turkeys and five geese to 
tun from Norwich to London.’ These costly 
freaks, and the embarrassments into which he 
sunk, caused much distress in the family. The 
beautifully laid-out grounds at Houghton became 
a scene of neglect and desolation ; the mansion 
was in a state of decay, and thousands of pounds 
would have been required to put it in order. The 
only articles in good preservation were the pictures. 
To avert the impending ruin of the possessor, 
these were sold to the Empress of Russia for forty 
thousand pounds. We may safely aver that had 
the collection been offered for sale in the present 
day it would have brought six times the amount. 

n the midst of distractions chiefly incurred by 
his own folly, Earl George died in 1791, un- 
married. His title and estates would naturally 
have devolved on his uncle, Sir Edward, whose 
beautiful daughters we have been speaking of; 
but Sir Edward was no more, and the honours 
and property of the family fell to the lot of the 
third son of the first Earl of Orford, namely, the 
Hon. Horace Walpole of Strawberry Hill, the wit, 
the antiquary, the man of letters, who had kept 
fashionable society in a state of pleasurable ex- 
citement for more than half a century. He was 
now fourth Earl of Orford. The unexpected 
honours came rather late in the day. Horace 
was born in 1717, and now in 1791, he was an 
old bachelor, in the seventy-fifth year of his age 
—still facetious and able to pop about, but with 
the spring of life gone. 

Like his father, the great prime-minister, Horace 
was educated at Eton and Cambridge, and to judge 
from his writings, he was a ready, if not an 
accomplished classical scholar. After finishing 
his education, he travelled abroad for some years, 
principally in Italy, where he revelled in museums, 
churches, picture-galleries, and ruins, and acquired 
those tastes for which he afterwards became well 
known. He returned to England in 1741, and had 
a seat in parliament; but he <had no taste for 

olitics, and never took any part in public life. 
Fis father procured for him the places of usher of 
the receipt of the Exchequer, Comptroller of the 
Great Roll, and Keeper of the foreign receipts. 
These places were a kind of sinecures, and besides 
affording means, left time for learned and artistic 
leisure. Comparatively at his ease, Horace thought 
only of spending existence agreeably. Looking 
about for a spot on which he could settle down 
and carry out his fancies, he selected a patch of 

und near Twickenham, on the banks of the 
hames, and therefore within an easy distance of 
the metropolis. On the ground, which he = 
chased in 1747, there stood a at cottage. This 


styled by him Strawberry Hill. Its erection and 
decoration may almost be said to have formed the 
principal occupation of his long life. 

Besides cramming his mansion with pictures, 
statues, and antique curiosities, he added to it a 
small private printing establishment, in which, 
with hired assistance, he printed, partly for private 
distribution, his literary works to and small, 
from a casual jeu d’esprit to a volume. Books 
executed at the Strawberry Hill press were eagerly 
sought after, and now are highly prized when they 
aes to appear at public sales. In 1758 he 
published his ‘Catalogue of Royal and Noble 
Authors.’ This was followed by his popular 
romance ‘The Castle of Otranto,’ ‘The Mysterious 
Mother,’ ‘Anecdotes of Painting,’ and the ‘ Historic 
Doubts on the Life and Reign of Richard III, a 
work more paradoxical than of any historical 
value. 

The permanent fame of Horace Walpole rests on 
his Letters, which were collected and published 
after his decease. Often frivolous, unduly sar- 
castic, and gossiping, they are deeply interesting, 
from the light thrown on the manners and public 
characters at the middle and in the second half of 
the eighteenth century. The toil in writing those 
letters must have been immense, and was attended 
with no other gratification than that of communi- 
cating news and humorous remarks to acquaint- 
ances. Such letters could not have been produced 
but for the writer’s extensive acquaintanceship in 
fashionable circles. Members of the royal family, 
dukes, earls, and ladies of every degree in the 
peerage, came to visit him and see his wonderful 
villa. Some spent a whole day with him, others 
only a few hours. The flow of pleasantries was 
continuous. In June 1759, he writes: ‘ Strawbe 
Hill is grown a perfect Paphos; it is the land 
of beauties. On Wednesday, the Duchesses of 
Hamilton and Richmond, and Lady Ailesbury, 
dined there. There never was so pretty a sight as 
to see them all three sitting in the shell.’ The 
shell was a rustic bower, in the form of a concave 
bivalve, prettily fitted up with seats to command 
the admiration of the beauties who honoured it 
with their oe figures. On the occasion of 
such visits, Horace had an opportunity of exhibit- 
ing the refined gallantry of which he was a 
proficient. 

For many of his anecdotes he was not a little 
indebted to ladies of somewhat advanced years, 
who in their more youthful days had flourished at 
court in the reigns of George I. and George IL, 
and who were acceptable visitors at Strawberry 
Hill. The most notable of these female acquaint- 
ances appears to have been Lady Suffolk, a great 
sufferer from gout, but notwithstanding her in- 
firmities, she was lively and communicative. She 
possessed amusing reminiscences of Queen Anne, 
and of Sophia, Electress of Hanover, who fully 
expected to be Queen of England, and would have 
been so had she lived three months longer, her 
much-coveted inheritance passing at her decease 
to her son George. At the death of Lady Suffolk 
in 1767, Horace Walpole was deprived of a most 

eable friend, who had made many hours pass 
cheerfully. 

One of his amusements consisted in shewing his 
printing-office to those who had never seen any 
typographic establishment. When he expected 
female visitors of this kind, he was ready to 


.- pulled down, and built his famous Gothic villa, 
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astonish them by printing a few lines eulogising 
their wit and beauty. In one of his letters he 
says: ‘T’other day my Lady Rochfort, Lady 
Townshend, Miss Bland, and the Knight of the 
Garter, dined here, and were carried into the 
printing-office to see the man ‘print. There were 
some lines ready placed, which he took off. I 
gave them to Lady Townshend ; here they are— 


THE PRESS SPEAKS, 
From me wits and poets their glory obtain ; 
Without'me their wit and their verses were vain. 
Stop, Townshend, and let me but print what you 


say 5 
You the fame I on others bestow, will repay.’ 


One of Horace’s correspondents was Sir Horace 
Mann, English minister at Florence, to whom 
many of his letters are addressed. A more special 
friend was George Augustus Selwyn, a man of 
good family, and a sparkling wit about town. 
Selwyn had some curious and antagonistic idio- 
syncrasies. He was passionately fond of children, 
and as passionately fond of witnessing executions. 
His mind, we are told, was sometimes so absorbed 
by the ceremonies of capital punishment, that on 
going to a dentist he chose to give the signal for 
pulling out the tooth by dropping his handker- 
chief. When Damiens was condemned to be 
tortured and broken on the wheel at Paris for 
attempting to stab Louis XV., 1757, Selwyn went 
off to France to enjoy the spectacle. According 
to the anecdote, in attempting to get too near the 
scaffold, Selwyn was at first repulsed by one of 
the executioners ; but having informed the person 
that he had made the journey from London solely 
with a view to be present at the punishment and 
death of Damiens, the man immediately caused 
the people to make way, exclaiming at the same 
time to give place to Monsieur, who was an ama- 
teur from England. Worn out with gout and 
dropsy, Selwyn died in 1791, and is lamented by 
Walpole as his oldest acquaintance. 

On several occasions, Horace Walpole visited 
Paris, and became acquainted with members of its 
brilliant society, as well as English residents ; 
among these was David Hume, with whom he 
afterwards kept up a correspondence. The utterly 
depraved condition of French society did not 
escape Walpole’s shrewd observation, and thirty 
years before the event, he perceived the brewing 
of a storm that would overwhelm society. In his 
old days, when confined by gout and other ail- 
ments to Strawberry Hill, he experienced the usual 
feelings of men who outlive their early friends, 
His home, too, was rendered uncomfortable by the 
shoals of people who latterly came to see it. 
To modify the annoyance, he issued tickets of 
admission ; still, with this and other devices, he 
felt that the vast trouble he had taken to render 
his house a treasure of art, had brought on himself 
the character of a showman, when he was least 
able to receive his guests with urbanity. 

The death of his nephew, George, which made 
him Earl of Orford, was a fresh torture, for there 
were endless business letters to be read and written, 
statements of leases and mortgages to be considered, 
for all which the new dignity was no compensa- 
tion, He became a fretful valetudinarian, and 
removing to London, he died on the 2d March 
1797. The fate of his dearly cherished Strawberry 
Hill was very sorrowful. All its treasures of art 


were disposed of by auction, the sale lasting more 
than three weeks. 

By the decease of Horace, fourth Earl of Orford, 
the earldom, according to the limitation, was 
extinct. Still there were honours in the family. 
Horatio, brother of Sir Robert Walpole, a diploma- 
tist of the first class, had in 1756 been created 
Baron Walpole of Wolterton, which dignity was 
inherited by his son, Horatio, as second Baron, 
This Horatio was alive when his first-cousin, 
Horace, died in 1797; and to him passed the 
Barony of Walpole of Walpole, that had been 


granted to Robert, second Earl of Orford. In his | 


favour, the earldom was revived by a new patent 
in 1806, when he was created Earl of Orford ; and 
his accumulated honours are now enjoyed by his 
descendant. In the male line, there is no one to 
claim descent from the great Sir Robert Walpole. 
It is otherwise in the female branch. From one 
of his daughters, his direct descendant is the 
pees Marquis of Cholmondeley, who may there- 
ore claim to be the lineal representative of the 
great Prime-Minister. Wa:e. 


YOUNG LORD PENRITH. 
CHAPTER VIL—HUGH ASHTON’S NEW ABODE, 


‘THERE’S a conveyance—of a sort, waiting for 
you, I reckon—that’s to say if your name’s 
Ashton, said the porter at the railway station of 


Peneath, the nearest halting-place upon the iron | 


road for visitors to Treport. Very few passengers 


had alighted at Peneath during the brief stoppage | 


of the train: merely some three or four mining 
folks, pale-faced and gaunt ; a preacher in rusty 
black, and carrying his own luggage in the shape 
of an emaciated valise; and two farmers’ wives 
returning from the weekly sale of their butter 
and eggs at some market-town, Only these and 
Hugh Ashton. 

‘Here be your passenger, ’Nezer!’ called out 
the porter, when Hugh had assented to his owner- 
ship of the name. ‘Look sharp, my lad; ’cause 
I’ve got to get them empty wagons into a siding 
afore the Kittlebury express comes by. Quick’s 
the word.’ 

The person addressed by this singular appella- 
tion, and who had been standing, with averted 
face, beside a nondescript vehicle, something 
between cart and gig, drawn by a rough pony, 
now came shambling forward, and gave a hasty 
twitch to the battered tarpaulin hat which he 
wore slouched down over his shaggy brows. He 
was of dwarfish stature, broad but misshapen ; 
and his clumsy body was surmounted by a huge 
head, crowned by a fell of red hair, coarse enough 
and long enough for the mane of a horse. Close 
behind this unprepossessing personage came a fine 
dog of the Newfoundland breed, handsome, vigo- 
rous, and well cared for. 

‘You’re Master Ashton? I’m Cap’en Trawl’s 
serving-lad, sent with the — compliments, 
to drive the gig that’s to fetch ye down to 
Treport. The box be yourn, I guess, and the bag 
—nothing more? All right then,’ added the 
dwarf, as after lifting Hugh’s luggage into the 
nondescript vehicle, he scrambled to his perch, 
and clutched the reins in his bony hand, signing 
at the same time to the young man to seat himself 
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beside him. There was no need to use the whip. 
A shrill chirrup like the call of a bird sufficed 
to start the rough pony at a fast trot; and off 
rattled the equipage along one of the smooth 
Cornish roads that intersect the rugged Cornish 
country. 

Hugh looked about him to right and left; at 
the rolling moorland stretching far away, and 
variegated here and there by croft and pasture ; 
at the bleak hillside, strewn with stones and 
honeycombed with holes, each one the adit of an 
abandoned mine; at the green glens, where tinkling 
streams ran down past mill and orchard ; and at 
the wattled barns and white farmhouses that 
nestled in nooks sheltered from the sweeping sea- 
wind, All the landscape was new to him. He 
was going to Treport, in compliance with Lady 
Larpent’s offer of the command of a coasting 
steamer. The Dowager, imperatively kind as 
usual, had written to inform Hugh Ashton that 
she had made arrangements for his being received 
as a lodger beneath the roof of a certain superan- 
nuated merchant captain, Trawl by name, who 
inhabited a pretty little house in the outskirts of 
the tiny town. Captain Trawl’s gig it was, with 
Captain Trawl’s pony in the shafts, in which Hugh 
was now being whisked seawards from the railway 
station. 

The talkative driver seemed ready to afford 
any amount of information as to the spot whither 
Hugh was bound. ‘A tidy place Treport ; a tidyish 

lace that is; for it’s nothing to compare to 

entargle Churchtown, where I was born, sixteen 
mile away, round the Head.—Yes; they call me 
"Nezer. Hard, I say, to be shortened o’ the best 
half of my name I was christened by; but I 
suppose folks thought Ebenezer too long a word 
to “ tacked’ to such a chap as me,’ added the 
dwarf, resentfully, ‘I’m a beachman, master,’ 

‘A beachman, eh?’ returned Hugh, looking in 
some ys age | at the queer figure beside him, 
arrayed in semi-rustic, semi-nautical style, an old 
monkey-jacket, with its horn buttons, contrasting 
with agricultural-looking gaiters and nailed boots, 

‘Yes; by birth, that is,’ explained the dwarf. 
‘Regular beachman. Not a chap on Pentargle 
pier-head has had more of his family lost at sea 
than myself, he continued consequentially ; ‘only,’ 
with a glance at his uneven shoulders, ‘ not bein’ 
fit to go afloat myself, I was obliged to come down 
in the world, and go to farm-service inland, just 
to earn my bread, master.’ 

‘You didn’t like that so well, bred among sailors 
as you had been, I suppose ?’ said Hugh Ashton 
with a good-natured patience, that was not lost 
upon the dwarf, for ’Nezer’s tone became gentler as 
he replied ; ‘ No; I didn’t, master, Farmers mostly 
be a mean lot, and close-fisted to boot—not like us 
free fishers. And I was main glad when I was 
took on to serve old Cap’en Trawl, that lives so 
close to the sea you can smell the blue water, and 
make myself useful sorter-ways. This be gig to- 
day,’ he added with a grin ; ‘but it’ll be cart again 
come Friday, when I has to take the pigs over to 
Lancetetter Market. We just changes the seats, 
he explained proudly, as he pointed out to his 
passenger the ingenious construction of the service- 
able vehicle of which he was Jehu; ‘and there 
you are.’ * 


‘And that is Captain Trawl’s dog, I suppose ? 


I 
—and a fine dog too,’ remarked ‘Hugh, as he 


watched the great Newfoundland bounding along 
the strip of smooth turf that lined the road, 

‘Wrong you are, master, chuckled the dwarf. 
‘Neptune be my dog; and I’d not part with him 
to anybody, unless indeed Miss Rose asked me to 
give him to her. But money wouldn’t buy him, 
Five golden sovereigns, and five to the back of 
that, a tourist gentleman offered me this summer- 
tide for Nep ; and when he found I wouldn’t sell 
the dog, he got angry, and called I a fool for my 
pains. But I knowed better. Where’d you find 
a friend as true as Nep? Expect you can swim, 
master 7? 

‘Yes; I can swim,’ answered Hugh with rather 
a sad smile. 

*You look like it, said ’Nezer, with a half- 
envious, half-admiring glance at the stalwart form 
of his companion, ‘I can’t; and when I missed 
my footing and fell into ten foot of water in 
quay-pool there, I’d never have got out alive but 
for Nep. I begged him from Lord Bodmin’s 
gamekeeper, when he war a pup; and they war 
goin’ to drownd him, to save trouble, my lord bein’ 
away, and no demand for that kind o’ dog in those 
parts ; and I suppose Neptune thought one good 
turn deserved another. I left inland because 
farmer wouldn’t let me keep Nep. “I can’t have 
no more dogs about the place,” says he ; “so either 
he hangs, or you tumble out, my lad.” Tumble 
out I did, and footed it to Treport; and Cap’en 
Trawl he be the best of men, and he took me on, 
and never grudged Nep his meat.—There be the 
sea!’ he exclaimed as, suddenly between two hills, 
the silvery stretch of illimitable ocean came in 
view ; ‘and yon’s Treport; and Cap’en Trawl lives 
down there to the left, among the trees that hide 
the house, this side they do’ 

‘ And what’s that big house—some gentleman’s 
place, of course—high up on the cliff?’ asked 
Hugh, his heart throbbing capriciously as he pro- 
pounded this very natural question. 

‘That be Llosthuel—the Court—my Lady 
Larpent’s,’ answered ’Nezer, jerking the rein ; and 
Hugh, as he knew that he was looking on the 
distant walls of the mansion beneath the roof of 
which dwelt the beautiful young lady whom it 
had been his privilege so lately to rescue from 
death, felt his cheeks burn, he knew not why, as 
the colour mounted unbidden to his face. Then 
a twist in the road shut out Llosthuel from his 
sight; and the gig was soon jolting over the 
uneven pavement and through the narrow streets 
of primitive Treport. 

aptain Trawl’s place of residence, when reached, 
by its appearance more than justified the wisdom 
of the Dowager’s choice, It was a pretty white- 
walled cottage, overgrown with blossomed creepers, 
and standing in a garden, where the myrtle, the 
fuchsia, and the geranium grew with a luxuriance 
which finds no parallel within the limits of the 
four seas, save in that warm wet climate of South 
Cornwall. Behind it were an orchard and a 
meadow and a miniature farm-yard ; and altogether 
it was evident that the lines of this veteran of 
the deep, in the evening of his life, had fallen in 
pleasant places. The drowsy hum of bees and the 
soft cooing of pigeons reached Hugh’s ear as he 
alighted, oddly mingling with the wash of the 
waves and the rattle of the pebbles on the beach, 
but some score or two of yards away. Captain 
Trawl himself, a brass-bound telescope tucked 
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under his left arm, and a glazed hat crowning 
his thin gray hairs, came frankly forward to the 
garden-gate to greet his guest. 

‘You’re welcome, Mr Ashton, for my Lady 
Larpent’s sake, he said, holding out his big brown 
hand, the back of which was decorated with an 
ineffaceable purple scar, extending from the thumb 
to the fourth finger, ‘Or Captain Ashton, rather I 
should say, since the Board has confirmed you 
as a of the Western Maid, and a decent 
craft she is, for one of your newfangled tea-kettle 
steamers, You'll find your room ready, and 
supper too presently.’ 

ugh returned the friendly grasp of the old 
man’s hand, acknowledging to himself that he was 
fortunate, to all appearance, both in his landlord 
and the place of his abode. Captain Trawl’s 
former calling would have been guessed by the 
most unperceptive of observers, in any Northamp- 
tonshire town or Leicestershire village, where a 
sailor was as much out of place as a Bedouin Arab 
would have been. He was a rough but kindly 
old fellow, with the voice and somewhat of the 
gait of an amiable bear; and his reception of the 
newcomer left little to be desired. 

* A glass of ale or cider, or a nip of rum, before 
supper ?’ he asked.—‘ Well, well; perhaps you’re 
right. Another hand-shake, though, will do no 
harm, since, Captain Ashton, I begin to like you 
for your own sake, I don’t, as a general habit, 
take in lodgers here, but I couldn’t refuse my lady 
up at the Court. But for her, I’d not have kept 
this snug roof over my head and Rose’s head, in 
my old days. I was among a precious set of 
London land-sharks, who had pouched my hard 
savings I was fool enough to invest in one of 
their grand schemes ; and it would have gone hard 
with old Job Trawl but for my lady and my 
lady’s lawyers. They brought those smooth-spoken 
cormorants to reason, they did. And-if a do 
came to my door in Lady Larpent’s name,’ adde 
the old seaman naively, ‘ he’d be welcome to the 
best I’ve got.’ 

Hugh’s room turned out to be one of those 
quaint enjoyable rooms, low-ceiled, lavender- 
scented, with the whitest of walls, and the most 
diamond-paned of windows, exquisitely clean, and 
luxuriously homely, such as we look upon as 
essentially English, but which are growing scarce 
even in rural England now. The scent of the 
myrtles and old-world roses came floating in at 
the open window, and the linen was white and 
fair, as though it had been woven and bleached 
by fairies in the moon-kissed dew. So was Rose 
Trawl, the old Captain’s grand-daughter, white 
and fair; quite a lady to look upon, Hugh 
thought, as she came forward to give her hand 
to the stranger guest, a little timidly. Some of 
*Nezer’s garrulity had related to Rose, and Hugh 
was prepared to expect a pretty girl but a vulgar 
beauty, like a cabbage-rose metamorphosed into 
the shape of a young woman. What he saw was 
a fair slender maiden with wistful large eyes and 
superb hair like a golden coil about her head. 

‘ My only boy,’ said the old captain gruffly over 
his pipe, when supper was over, and the great 
lamp lit, and the two men were left alone together, 
‘got lost, Cape-Horn-way. Carried stunsails, I 
expect, trusting to the beauty of the day—just as 
if the beauty of the day didn’t always spoil down 
there! *Twasn’t Will’s fault. He was first-officer, 


not captain. And I mind the captain well—a 
brisk seaman, but too much given to trust in luck. 
Anyhow, he left me this baby-girl to look after 
and to do my best for. His young wife, poor 
thing, just took on and dwined away.’ 

Any reader who has had experience of that 
kind of man can picture what Captain Trawl’s 
poten, wondrous similar to the cabin of a ship, 

ooked like—the queer contrivances, the snugness, 

the cleanliness, the lockers let into the wall, the 
brass-hilted cutlasses crossed over the chimney- 
piece, heavy with South Sea shells and brain-like 
masses of white coral from the Pacific—the spears, 
the shields, the axes, the odd-looking stuffed fish 
and feathers and gourds hanging by nails from the 
wall, All was neat, bright, and shining, from the 
kettle on the hob to the glossy coat of the cat 
that purred contentedly before the ‘spark of fire? 
which the Captain’s rheumatics rendered necessary 
after sundown. 

A sturdier, an honester, or a meeker man than 
Captain Job Trawl, who had been round and round 
the world, and who had simmered in the sun or 
shivered in the cold of nearly every part of our 
globe’s surface, it would be hard to find. A 
merchant sailor always, first apprentice, next before 
the mast, presently mate, and then captain, he had 
sailed, and he had fought—as the Malay pirate’s 
sword-cut across his hand testified—but he had 
3 the same simplicity of heart, child-like faith, 
and manly shrewdness, from first to last. He 
was to be seen every Sunday in the scantily 
attended parish church—scantily attended because 
the steaming chapels were thronged—just as he 
had been when a chubby boy, before he went to 
sea. He farmed a bit, and lived partly on his 
hard-won savings or the interest of them, and was 
in a quiet way a personage at Treport. 

‘T like ye, lad!’ he said once or twice, frankly 
enough, to Hugh during their talk. ‘I began to 
fear, to tell you the truth, more than once that 
my lady yonder had made a mistake about the 
Western Maid. But you are a seaman !’ 

‘Of a sort, I am,’ answered Hugh modestly. 
‘Not to — with your experience, though, 
Captain Trawl,’ 

‘But the queerest thing of it seems to me, as I 
look at you,’ said the superannuated skipper, ‘ that 
you look a gentleman too.’ 

‘That can hardly be!’ answered Hugh Ashton 
with a laugh. 

‘Well, it may be that my old eyes are getting 
dim,’ rejoined the elder mariner ; ‘ but yp inp 
you seem a fine young fellow, Captain Ashton ; 
and I wish you luck of your early promotion and 
your fair start in life. My lady’s good-will is 
worth having. And you’ll not have long to wait 
before you get afloat as commander of the Western 
Maid. The watchers have been out these four 
days on every height from Start to Deadman’s”’ 

‘The watchers ?’ inquired Hugh. 

‘For the pilchard-fishery, explained Captain 
Trawl. ‘You’re a stranger here ; but most likely 
you have heard that this is our chief harvest, here 
along the Cornish coast, the catching of the fish 
that are to go, in keg and firkin and hogshead, out 
to Spain and Portugal and Italy, and wherever 
them good Catholics tell their beads. I’ve seen 
our Cornish pilchards, out Buenos-Ayres-way and 
at Rio. We don’t sell ’em, except foreign. And the 
Western Maid will be wanted to help in shooting 
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nets and hauling seines home, when the shoals 
come in. Depend upon it, she’s lying with fires 
banked, and a spring on her cable, ready for the 
signal, and Long Michael the mate in a worry. 
And here’—as a heavy step came up the garden- 
walk— here is Long Michael !’ 


THE STORY OF THE CIVIL SERVICE 
‘WRITERS,’ 


Up till quite recently little was definitely known 
of the condition of a class of our public servants 
termed ‘writers,’ except that they had for a long 
time past been endeavouring to enlist on their 
side the sympathies of the community. 

Who and what these writers are is a question 
which has now become of interest to the general 
public, and though we have already had occasion 
to refer to them in an article on the ‘Civil 
Service,’ published in our June number, we think 
it right to place before our readers a further notice 
of what seems still to be an unsolved problem. 

It was as late as the year 1866 that the Civil 
Service writers made their appearance as a dis- 
tinct class; but for many years previous to this, 
several of the large public departments had been 
in the habit of employing men temporarily to 
meet an unexpected pressure of work. These 
persons were either hired from the law-stationers 
outside, and were sent away again when the 
occasion for which their services were required no 
longer existed ; or else certain so-called ‘temporary’ 
clerks on a small fixed salary were added to the 
establishment and absorbed into it as vacancies 
occurred. 

The law-stationers lent their men to the 

overnment at the commencement of this system 
or eighteenpence ‘per hour, of which the clerks 
themselves were paid one shilling ; but by degrees 
the amount dwindled down to the latter sum, out 
of which the law-stationer could only give his 
men ninepence per hour. This state of things 
of course led to great discontent, and the govern- 
ment of the day, to cut the matter short, decided 
upon letting the departments employ their own 
writers on certain recognised conditions, 

A system was accordingly introduced into the 
Admiralty by Mr Childers in the year 1866, by 
which a class of writers was appointed under 
regulations which provided a salary of six shillings 
and sixpence per diem, increasing yearly by the 
sum of sixpence per day until a maximum of nine 
shillings and sixpence was attained. In addition 
to this they were granted certain privileges in 
the way of holidays and sick-leave; and were 
on retirement to receive compensation in lieu of 
pension, at the rate of a month’s pay for every 
year’s service, not exceeding twelve months’ pay 
on the whole. 

The writers were engaged ostensibly to do 
the routine, or what it is the fashion to term the 
‘mere mechanical’ work of the department ; but 
from the moment of their entering upon their 
duties it was found impossible to draw a line 
between the different kinds of work, and the 
consequence was that they were employed upon 
the ordinary work of the various offices, side 
by side with men who were receiving salaries 
varying from two hundred to six hundred 


pounds a year for doing the same work as them- 
selves. The writers could scarcely be blamed for 
looking upon this as a hardship, and the more so, 
as in many cases the clerks who were receiving 
these high salaries for doing the same work as 
themselves had never passed a Civil Service 
examination, whereas the new class had been 
obliged to do so. 

The new system however, worked pretty 
smoothly in the Admiralty for some time, until 
the Commissioners of Customs, seeing how well 
and economically it acted, also applied to the 
Treasury for permission to employ its own writers, 
and received the requisite authority. The Customs 
has always been conducted on a cheaper scale than 
the Admiralty ; and it was found, on the Regula- 
tions for the Appointment of Writers to the 
Customs being issued, that the minimum and 
maximum salary or wages was to be a shilling 
per day less than the Admiralty scale, and the 
increment threepence per day per annum instead 
of sixpence, Beside this, there was absolutely 
nothing in the way of sick-leave or holidays, 
though the compensation on retirement was 
retained. 


In spite of these defects however, in the | 


Customs Regulations, the department soon ob- 
tained a respectable set of men; indeed as a 
matter of fact, we believe there are certain persons 
in the world who would be happy to serve the 
State for nothing, for the honour of belonging to 
the government service! Be that as it may, the 
authorities were not long in seeing that it was 
possible to work the public departments in a 
much cheaper manner than had hitherto been the 
case, and measures were’ accordingly taken for 
effecting this change in the administration of the 
Civil Service. This was accomplished by an 
Order in Council signed by the Queen at Balmoral 
on the 4th June 1870, 

With a stroke of the pen the government 
authorities took away from the writers everything 
which had been accorded them in the Regulations. 
already mentioned, and placed them in the same 
category with a new class of writers which the 
same stroke of the pen had created, and who were 
to serve the state in any department on a dead- 
level pittance of tenpence per hour, with no 
increase, no holidays, no sick-pay, no pension or 
compensation on discharge, no claim to the estab- 
lishment, and in fact, no tenure of office whatever. 
The result of this measure was the immediate com- 


| mencement of an agitation which perhaps has had 


no parallel in our times. The writers were at first 
astounded when they found their meagre pay so 
suddenly reduced, and all their advantages taken 
from them ; but their astonishment rapidly gave 
way to indignation, and they at once banded them- 
selves into an association for the purpose of using 
all legal means to obtain a restitution of their 
rights, and the improvement of the whole system 
under which all writers were appointed. 

This was without doubt one of the most re- 
markable agitations ever conducted, for not only 
was it carried on for several years in a moderate 
manner and with an absence of that rancour which 
is generally inseparable from political movements, 
but it won from all parties in the House of Com- 
mons a considerable measure of support. The 
writers were fortunate enough to secure the sym- 
pathy and services of Mr Otway in their cause, 
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and under his generalship they eventually obtained 
the appointment ofa select Committee of the House 
of Commons to inquire into the whole matter. 
Amongst the members of this Committee were 
several of the present Cabinet Ministers, with Mr 
Otway as the chairman; and after hearing evi- 
dence from the writers’ representatives, heads of 
departments, members of the government and 
others, the Committee reported that the writers 
had suffered wrong and injustice in having their 
pay reduced and their increments and privileges 
stopped ; and recommended that they should be 
restored, and that a progressive rate of pay should 
be adopted for all classes of writers throughout 
the service. 

The Committee were unanimous; and imme- 
diately on the presentation of their Report, the 
regulations for the appointment of writers were 
withdrawn for revision. The hopes of the latter 
ran high; and at the end of four months, a new 
set of regulations were issued, in which a few 
days’ holidays and sick-leave were granted, but 
so hedged about with restrictions as to be perfectly 
valueless, while not a single farthing was added 
to the pay. The writers held an indignation 
meeting at the Westminster Palace Hotel, at 
which various members of parliament announced 
their intention of renewing the contest as soon as 
parliament reassembled. ‘These intentions how- 
ever, were frustrated owing to the dissolution of 
parliament in the spring of 1874, when a general 
election took place. 

When the new government (Conservative) came 
into office, they relegated all disagreeable questions 
anent the Civil Service to a Royal Commission. 
This Commission sat from April 1874 to Februar 
1876, when an Order in Council was published, 
bringing into operation a scheme for the division 
of the Civil Service of the future into two classes, 
an Upper and Lower Division; and by which 
the writers were to be either absorbed into the 
Lower Division or discharged. 

As yet however, things have gone on with the 
writers much as they did before, a few of their 
number only having passed into the Lower 
Division by examination, while (owing to the 
limit placed on the age) the remainder still serve 
on the meagre ya of tenpence an hour. So 
long as men of education can be got to work 
for so little, and be even thankful to get the 
work, and so long as the supply exceeds the de- 
mand, there is of course nothing to be said on 
the score of salary; but in the case under con- 
sideration it is but just to the writers to remark 
that never at any time have more than a mere 
fraction of their number been employed on mere 
copying or ‘mechanical work, but that their 
abilities and qualifications have been as freely 
used as those of the comparatively highly paid 
first-class clerk. 

An instance was brought to the notice of the 
Commission in which a writer was actually the 
head of an important department, and not only 
signed letters and documents as such, but received 
official letters addressed to him by name. This 
writer, however, being one of the few whose age 
came within the limit laid down by the Playfair 
Commission, has been placed on the establishment, 
and is now in receipt of extra, or duty pay. Other 
writers were engaged in drawing or drafting 


sioners ; and the Commissioners expressed their 
surprise and admiration at the excellence of the 
specimens’produced. These were not exceptional 
cases, But it was all to no purpose. The writers 
were ‘left alone in their glory ;’ and what has 
been not inaptly termed the ‘miserable pittance 
of tenpence an hour’ is still the wage. 

It is not surprising to learn, therefore, that after 
so many unsuccessful attempts to obtain a better 
position, and after being the object of two Parlia- 
mentary Committees and several Orders in Council, 
the writers should have at length lost heart and 
allowed their Association to collapse. They work 
on, however, quietly and patiently, still hoping 
for a thorough revision of the hard terms under 
which they serve, and that Parliament and the 
press may yet induce the Government to reward 
In an adequate manner, their long years of faithful 
and zealous service. 


THE ADVENTURES OF A LADY HELP. 
TOLD BY HERSELF. 
CHAPTER I, 


I wELL remember the evening on which we three 
girls gathered round the fire in our little sitting- 
room and decided that Fate had never meant us to 
pass our lives in obscurity, Our home was with 
our parents in the little village of Amblecombe, 
and the large old-fashioned house, dignified by 
the title of the Manor, had belonged to our family 
for years, or it may have been centuries; we did 
not care. I was the eldest, and had just passed 
my twenty-first birthday. Then there was Bessie, 
aged nineteen; and Clarice, who was only 
fifteen. It had been a dull wet day, which had 
not improved our tempers; and even now the 
rain dashed heavily against the windows, and the 
wind that blew over the sea howled dismally 
round the house. 

‘Well, did you hear any news in the vie 
to-day, Arnadine ?’ Bessie asked, throwing herse 
into an arm-chair after poking the fire. 

‘Not any, unless you consider this news: flour 
has risen a shilling a sack since last month,’ L 
replied with as much sarcasm as I could muster. 

‘How disgusting! We know what that means,’ 
said she with a hopeless shrug. ‘No chance of our 
new dresses, much less of your ulster.’ 

‘Oh, I have given up the thought of that luxury 
long ago,’ I answered, in a tone by which I meant 
to imply contempt for such things; but I soon 
shewed that this was not the case by exclaiming : 
‘I'll tell you what it is; I’ve made up my mind I 
won’t stand this any longer ; I have often threatened, 
now I mean to perform. Why, look atme! My 
knees are absolutely coming through this polonaise ; 
and I do not possess a penny to buy a postage- 
stamp or ahair-pin; and yet—yet—Basil can have 
champagne at his lunch if he doesn’t feel quite the 
thing ; and Henry must always wear dainty London- 
made shoes because he has such nice feet. Such 
inconsistency is enough to drive one mad. You 
remember, Bessie, that you and I were obliged to 
go to the Cliftons’ dance in thick shoes and gloves 
that had once been white. Well, if our father is 
so poor as all that, we must just go out and work 
for ourselves. They will make a grand fuss; but 
that cannot be helped.’ Bessie threw a fresh log of 
wood on the ample grate and looked contemplative. 

‘ What can we do, Arnadine? That’s the ques- 
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tion. You could teach. But I hate children; 
ugh !’ 

‘I have brains, I said; ‘but an inveterate 
dislike to teaching imps too.’ 

* Awful idea!’ 

*T had rather break stones.’ 

‘How funny! That is just what Basil says he is 
going to do when papa talks to him,’ remarked 
Clarice, my youngest sister. 

Bessie laughed heartily. ‘It isa most hackneyed 
expression certainly, and as such passes for noth- 
ing; people always wind up with saying that,’ 

‘Iam not going to wind up, I can assure you,’ 
I returned indignantly. 

‘No, no, Arnadine ; you are the eldest, and must 
lead the way. Go on. Tell us what your plans 

> 


I paused for a moment, to give due effect to 
my words, and then proclaimed with an air of 
2! greatest pride: ‘I am going to be a Lady 
Help.’ 

a hat a splendid idea!’ ‘What apity you did 
not think of it before,’ said my two sisters in a 
breath. 

‘I saw an advertisement for a Lady Help in the 
Standard to-day ; that is what made me think of 
it” I continued. ‘I have applied for it, and shall 
get an answer the day after to-morrow.’ 

‘ Have you said anything about it to mother or 
father?’ asked Bessie. 

* Not yet.’ 

*I expect you will have hard work to carry 
your point ; they may think it infra dig.’ 

‘Never mind ; beggars cannot be choosers,’ I 
replied sententiously. 

‘IT think I shall wait and see how you like it, 
and then follow ; for it would not do for us all 
to go off at once,’ said Bessie. 

*No; of course not ; besides, it is different with 
me. First, I am of age. Secondly, I have that 
five pounds which Aunt Sarah gave me two years 
ago, which I have been keeping in the hopes of 

ying a visit to London some day. Thirdly, I 
he the knack of turning my hand to any- 


thing’ 

. How funny it will be, said Clarice: ‘ what 
will they call you, I wonder? Miss Danvers or 
Arnadine, or perhaps Danvers. I should not like 
that.’ 

‘Of course not,’ I replied shortly. ‘But we 
will not think of disagreeable things, Clarice. Run 
for the paper, and I will read you the advertise- 
ment.’ 

Clarice ran off willingly, and returned in a few 
minutes with the Standard, from the columns of 
which I read aloud as follows: ‘“ Wanted by a 
Lady and her three Daughters, a Lady Help. 
Liberal Salary. Nothing menial required. Apply 
to ——.” Could anything be better ?’ 

‘Certainly not,’ Bessie answered with an enthu- 
siasm in which my spirit rejoiced. 

‘TI shall want you to lend me a few of your 
things, to set me going. Of course I can send 
you some money for them when I get my 

ay.’ 
as Your wages,’ suggested Clarice. 

*You may call it what you like,’ I replied. 

‘Shall you not be just a little sorry when the 
day comes?’ asked Bessie, 

‘Yes; I shall not like leaving you all. But 
there will be my holidays of course.’ 


me: _ if you do not like it, you can come 
ck,’ 

*No; I shall not do that; it would be far too 
ignominious. Besides, it is bad enough for my 
father to have Basil back from Australia, and 
Henry waiting for something to turn up, and the 
three younger; boys at school. No! I will not 
turn back when once I have started.’ 

The following morning my boasted courage sank 
below zero when I remained in the breakfast- 
room after the others had left, to tell my parents 
of my resolve. They opposed my plan strongly, 
said I should disgrace the family, and that I ought 
to be content at home. I told them it was 
impossible; the monotony of my life was too 
trying ; besides, I wished to be independent, and 
have money of my own. They saw that I was 
obstinate ; and in the end I extorted a most 
unwilling consent. 

The next morning the expected letter arrived. 
It ran as follows : 


Oxycen Hovsr, 
Earxs Court Roan, 
KENSINGTON. 

Mrs Porter presents her compliments to Miss 
Danvers, and will be very pleased to engage her 
services as Lady Help from the nineteenth of this 
month. In reply to Miss Danvers’ inquiries as to 
duties, Mrs Porter thinks it will be better to leave 
such trifling details till they meet. Miss Danvers’ 
chief occupation will be assisting the Misses Porter 
in a toilets, as they go out into society a good 
deal.’ 


I must confess that my ardour was just a little 
damped by this letter ; there was an undertone of 
lebeianism about it which I could not banish 
om my mind, and the mental pictures it invoked 
of the Porter family were not prepossessing. 

When I shewed the letter to my father, he said : 
‘It is just what I should have expected from 
people who adopt the use of anything so nonde- 
script as a Lady Help; but I — you must 

o and see for yourself. You will be Arnadine 
anvers and a lady wherever you go, and that 
is all you have to boast of’ 

I changed my five-pound note and made a few 
additions to my wardrobe, leaving myself about 
three pounds for the a and for pocket-money, 
As the day of my departure drew near, I could 
not wholly repress a feeling of sadness which 
crept over me at times, particularly towards even- 
ing ; for with all its discomforts, petty vexations, 
and daily trials, home was home, and I had not 
lived my twenty-one years without realising this, 
Even when, on rare occasions, I had been away 
on visits to relatives, I had always experienced an 
inexplicable feeling of rest and satisfaction on find- 
ing myself once more beside the snug schoolroom 
fire in Amblecombe Manor. On the last evening, 
Bessie asked: ‘Do you think you will go to 
see Miss Stonaway when you are in London, 
Arnie ?” 

Miss Stonaway had been our governess for ten 
years ; we were all very fond of her; and to her 
we owed the sound education we happily pos- 
sessed, 

‘I do not think I shall go to see her at first,’ 
I answered. ‘I have an idea that she will not 
approve of the step I am taking. I will wait and 
see how I get on. People often approve of an 
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undertaking when it turns out to be successful, 
although they set their faces against it at first.’ 

‘You are becoming quite wise, Arnie, I should 
never have thought of that,’ Clarice remarked, 
opening her big brown eyes and looking at me 
with admiration. 

I may here remark that we three sisters were 
very much alike in appearance—tall and slight, 
with clear pale complexions, good features, light- 
brown hair, and large brown eyes. We did not 
think much about our looks, there was so little 
reason we should do so. 

It was arranged that I should walk to the station 
on the morning of my departure. A donkey-cart 
was hired from the village to take my luggage; 
the two girls and Basil were to see me off. T was 
very glad when the good-byes at home were over. 
My mother cried, and so did I, when it came to 
the last kiss. Henry, who was too lazy to come 
to the station, called out: ‘Good-bye, Arnadine. 
I hope to be off myself soon; but I suppose you 
will not come back to see the last of me, when 
once you have tasted the delights of London,’ 

My father took a cheery tone, and said: ‘ Promise 
me one thing, Arnadine—that you will not engage 
yourself to marry any man until I have seen 
him,’ 

This promise I made willingly. 

When we reached the station, it was decided 
that as I was not a servant, I must travel first- 
class. Bessie ‘thought it rather a bad beginning, 
but Basil would not hear of anything else. This 
extravagance left me with only a few shillings in 
my purse. 

My sisters kissed me again and again. I cried 
a little more, and then was puffed out of their 
sight with some hours’ journey before me. I 
amused myself at first with watching what went 
on at the different stations we arrived at. 
There was always something interesting to see. 
I had the carriage to myself till about noon; 
at that time two passengers entered my com- 
partment, and I have reason to remember them 
very vividly. The first was a man who looked 
about’ thirty ; his face was quiet, grave, and very 
thoughtful; he sat down in the corner of the car- 
riage farthest from me. I looked out of the 
window again, still employing myself with watch- 
ing the variety of travellers pacing up and down 
the busy platform. I made up stories in my head 
for all of them, and imagined that some of the 
ladies were Lady Helps—my thoughts running 
very much in that groove. 

Presently I saw an old lady making her way 
towards my carriage, followed by an attentive 
guard. 

‘Only a young lady here mum,’ said he, open- 
ing the door suddenly. 

The ancient dame took him at his word and 
climbed up. I smiled when: I saw her face of 
horror as she turned round and found that I 
was not her only fellow-traveller. 

‘Guard, guard! how dare you? You told me 
there was only a young lady here,’ she cried in 
loud indignation. 

‘Really mum, I was mistaken,’ the man replied, 
looking surprised but most amused. 

‘Pray, do not get out again,’ said the gentleman 
in the corner, when he found that he was the 
cause of this perturbation. ‘I have no objection 
to moving into the next carriage,’ 


The old lady stared at him ferociously as he 
took up his rug to go; then laid her hand on his 
arm, and said peremptorily : ‘Stay where you are! 
I do not mind you, now that I have seen you, and 
you offer to go,’ 

He hesitated a moment, then sat down directly 
opposite me. Our eyes met; we were both smiling. 

hen I looked out of the window again, and he 
resumed his book. 

‘Hot water !’ screamed the old lady. 

‘Coming mum,’ cried a porter. The door was 
swung open and the tin dashed in regardless of 
my feet, upon which it alighted with merciless 
violence. 

I made an exclamation of pain; the colour 
rushed to my cheeks, the tears to my eyes. The 
train moved off; and the old lady busied herself 
with wraps and packages, not noticing my discom- 
fiture. The pain upset me a good deal, a 
from my feeling excited and weak, and I knew 
for the first time what it was to want sympathy. 
In spite of my strong efforts to attain self-control, 
the tears would roll down my cheeks, and I once 
more resorted tc my old plan of looking out of 
the window. I dared not look round, I felt so 
ashamed of myself; I did not wish my opposite 
neighbour to see that I was crying. Presently I 
heard him close his book, and he seemed to be 
looking for something; then he addressed me, 
saying: ‘You must drink this wine ; it will do 
you good, I think you were hurt a good deal? 

‘I had rather not, thank you,’ I said, barely 
looking round. 

‘I knew you would say that, he answered, 
‘But if you had people with you whom you knew, 
they would make you take it. You must try 
and forget that I am a stranger for the time.’ 
There was something authoritative as well as 
persuasive in his voice. 

I looked round. His face was as composed as if 
he were still reading ; he seemed not to be looking 
at me, though he still held out the tiny glass. 

‘Will you?’ he asked once more, looking 
straight into my eyes this time. 

Then almost involuntarily I said ‘ Yes,’ and did 
as he wished. 

© You had better put your feet upon my hat-box, 
and I will lend you this rug. Now you will feel 
more comfortable, I am afraid you have travelled 
some distance ; you look tired.’ 

‘I am not tired, thank you,’ I said with a sort 
of gasp, hoping he would not see the patch in my 
left shoe as he settled my temporary footstool. 

He took up his book again ; and I brought out 
mine for the first time. It was a novel, Austin 
Elliott, The political part of it sent me to sleep, 
and proved the fallacy of my last statement. i 
was half-past four when I awoke, and both my 
companions looked as if they had not stirred since 
I went to sleep. We soon came to a large station. 
Here the old lady roused up, collected her belong- 
ings, and informed us she should get out at the 
next. When she left us, my companion remained 
silent for half an hour; and I looked at the end 
of my book to see if Austin and Eleanor married, 
then I closed it with a sigh of relief, 

‘You were tired,’ my new friend remarked. 

‘I suppose I was,’ I answered, feeling very shy, 
sitting up straight and looking as if I too meant to 
get out at the next station, ‘Are we near London 
yet?’ I asked, 
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‘We shall be there in about half an hour’s 
time.’ 

‘There are always plenty of cabs to be had, I 
suppose?’ I remarked with assumed carelessness. 

‘Yes; but there is sometimes a ‘ifficulty in 
securing one. But you have friends who will 
meet you, probably ?” 

‘Ido not know. Yes, Ido. No; noone will 
meet me.’ 

‘Then you will allow me to look after you, I 
hope ; I will do so willingly.’ 

r hesitated a moment, then said: ‘I think it 
will be better not, thank you; the sooner I learn 
to help myself the better.’ 

‘Why? Every lady, and indeed “every human 
being has a right to receive help when they need 
it, he said, looking at me searchingly. 

I blushed crimson. ‘ But I ought to do every- 
thing for myself, because—because—because I am 
going to be a Lady Help.’ 

I shall never forget the expression of his face 
when I had said this. It was not disappointment, 
scorn, nor amusement that I saw depicted upon it ; 
it was sorrow. He did not speak for a moment ; 
when he did, his voice sounded more kindly than 
ever. 

‘You are very young; it is a pity you should be 
obliged to do that sort of thing. I fear you may 
find it very hard and disagreeable ; but 1 suppose 
you are obliged to try it?’ 

* Not exactly,’ I answered with a frankness for 
which I hated myself afterwards, ‘My parents do 
not like it. But we are poor, yes, really very poor ; 
and I thought it would be nice to be independent 
and have money of my own.’ 

I fancied that the sorrowful look on his face 
changed to one of disapproval as I said this; but 
he did not speak. The train had begun to slacken 
— and we were already gliding over the tops 
of London houses. He jumped up and began 
collecting my few things and fastening his rugs. 
When we slid into the platform he got out at once. 
A porter rushed up to attend to us. 

*Do not mind me,’ he said. ‘Attend to this 
young lady, and see her safely into a cab.’ 

He must have paid the man well, for I received 
every attention. And he, my fellow-traveller, 
raised his hat, looked once more straight into my 
eyes, and said ‘Good-bye,’ 


FLAT-FISHES. 
WHATEVER opinions may be expressed regarding 
the application or correctness of many popular 
names of animals, a glance at the wares exposed 
for sale in a fishmonger’s window would appear 
to shew that the name ‘ flat-fishes’ at least has not 
been misapplied. By this term we mean to indi- 
cate such fishes as the soles, flounders, plaice, 
brill, turbot, and holibut. No more graceful 
creatures, as far as their manner of swimming is 
concerned, can well be imagined than the flat- 
fishes. The body is thrown into the most graceful 
curves, and the fish appears to move through the 
water with the least possible exertion by the 
gentle undulations of its lithe thin body. The 
white colour of the under surface in the flat-fishes 
would appear to be chiefly due to the absence of 
light ; and as we shall afterwards try to shew, the 


difference between the colour of the two surfaces 
of these fishes is probably an acquired condition, 
and one which has been induced and perfected in 
conformity with the habits of the animals. 

Returning however, to the consideration of the 
term ‘ flat-fish,’ the naturalist may shew reason for 
asking us to reconsider our application of that 
term, by a reference to the structure of these 
fishes, That they are truly ‘flat’ cannot for a 
moment be denied, but it remains to be shewn in 
what sense the term ‘flat’ is to be applied and 
understood. Looking at any of these fishes, as 
they lie on the fishmonger’s slab, most persons 
without any hesitation would say that the dark 
surface was the back, and the light-coloured 
surface the belly of the fish. To see a flat-fish 
swim with the dark surface uppermost, would 
appear to afford additional confirmation of this 
view. Nor would the opinions just mentioned 
appear to lose weight, if the fish were more care- 
fully examined. On the so-called back of the 
animal both eyes are to be seen, and it is certainly 
the most natural of suppositions that the fish 
should possess its organs of vision on the surface 
which is uppermost, and which we might therefore 
name the back. 

A little further consideration however, will 
shew that the popular ideas of the flat-fishes’ 
conformation are of decidedly erroneous kind. 
Suppose we look at the fish again, and compare 
it with any common fish, regarding the relative 
position of whose surfaces no doubt can exist. In 
a herring or salmon, for example, we see that the 
fins are disposed in two sets. One set includes 
those fins which exist in the middle line of the 
fish, and which are therefore single or unpaired. 
Such are the back-fins, the tail-fin, and the anak 
fin or that on the lower surface or lower margin 
of the body. Then there are those fins which 
always exist in pairs—one fin on each side—and 
which in reality represent the paired limbs of 
higher animals. These paired fins never exceed 
two pairs in number—for no back-boned or verte- 
brate animal from the fish up to man, has more 
than four limbs. In the fish we call the two fins 
at the breast, the pectoral or breast fins; those 
representing the fore-legs of the fish. The other 
and remaining pair named ventral fins, which 
correspond to the hind-limbs, are placed far back 
in the salmon and herring, where hind-limbs 
should be in fact. But in other fishes such as the 
cod, perch, &c., the ventral fins are situated on the 
throat, and are placed beneath the breast-fins. We 
thus see that in fishes the fins exist either in the 
middle line of the body, or on the sides, and this 
observation will be found of some service to us when 
we return to consider the case of the flat-fishes. 

But the mere form or shape of our ordinary 
fishes may also be remarked in passing. Almost 
all fishes are compressed from side to side; that 
is to say, the sides form the most prominent sur- 
faces in a fish, The back and belly of an ordinary 
fish are mere lines as it were, and correspond 
somewhat to the mathematical definition of a line, 
in that they represent length without breadth, 
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The only groups of fishes which seem to present 
us with exceptions to this rule of flattening of 
the sides, are the skates and rays. The latter 
fishes possess, it is true, very flat bodies; but as 
may readily be demonstrated, the flat back of a 
skate is in reality produced by the great size of 
the breast-fins, which are not only very large 
and broad, but are so united to the re § as 
to give an apparent breadth to the fish which in 
reality it does not possess, It is thus perfectly 
true that skates or rays have very broad backs, 
and may therefore be truly called flat-fishes, since 
they present differences in this respect from the 
majority, their neighbours. On the broad under 
surface of the skates and rays may be seen the 
mouth, nostrils, and breathing-apertures*or gill- 
slits, whilst the eyes are placed on the back. Are 
the soles, flounders, plaice, and their neighbours 
to be legitimately and truly compared in respect 
of their form and shape to the skates? Such is 
the question before us, and to its reply we may 
now briefly direct attention. 

The soles, flounders, and their allies, as every 
one knows, possess bodies which are literally 
fringed by long fins of varying breadth. Further- 
more on either broad surface of the fish, we see a 
single and prominent fin, and also two fins below ; 
one existing on each side of the fish, With what 
fins in ordinary fishes do the fins of the flat-fishes 
correspond? ‘The question is readily answered by 
a reference to what we have ascertained regarding 
the belongings of our common fishes. The long 
fin which fringes what we may call the upper edge 
of the body in the flat-fish, and which thus exists 
in the middle line of the body, must be the back- 
fin. Similarly the fin which borders the lower 
edge of the body must represent a very long anal 
fin; this fin being very short as a rule in other 
fishes. The single fin on each broad surface of 
the flat-fish must be a breast-fin, and the two fins 
below are the ventral fins. Hence it is clear that 
as the breast-fins invariably exist on the sides of 
fishes, the flat surfaces of the flat-fishes must be 
their sides, and not as is commonly supposed, their 
back and belly. And as the tail-fin in fishes is 
set vertically, or straight up-and-down, we may 
discover that a sole or flounder differs from its 
commoner neighbours chiefly in that its body is 
much more compressed from side to side, That 
this conclusion is correct may also be proved by 
noting the fact that the gill-slits, which in all 
fishes are placed on the sides, and never on the 
back and belly, are placed one on each broad 
surface in the flat-fishes. Thus it forms not the 
least curious feature in the history of the flat- 
fishes, that they live sideways as it were, and 
swim on one side like overbalanced creatures, 
instead of maintaining the erect position charac- 
teristic of fish-life at large. 

The anatomical investigation of a flat-fish, pur- 
sued either in the study or at table—for not a 
little science may be learned by the acute observa- 
tion of even our daily food—shews us that its 
body consists in reality of little else than an enor- 
mous tail-piece. A very small space indeed is 
reserved for the internal organs of the fish; all the 
rest being bone and muscle. And hence the 
value of these fishes as food-fishes is in no small 
degree dependent on the fact, that they present the 
largest possible amount of eatable material along 
with the minimum quantity of useless matter, 


We now proceed to the consideration of what 
may justly be regarded as the most singular 
feature in the organisation of the flat-fishes, and 
one which has formed a text for no little discus- 
sion in natural history. The fact that the eyes of 
the flat-fishes exist on the dark-coloured surface 
has already been remarked. This observation 
would of itself disclose no unusual feature, pro- 
vided the dark surface had been shewn to be, as 
in the skates and rays, the back. But as we have 
noted, the dark or upper surface in the flat-fishes 
is simply one of the sides of the animal ; and we 
are thus presented with the singular and anomalous 
aspect of a fish which possesses both eyes on one 
side of its body. The brief investigation of this 
feature in flat-fish history teems with interest by no 
means confined to the fishes themselves, but, as is 
usual in scientific study, will be found to open 
avenues of thought which lead to subjects con- 
nected even with the history and origin of man 
himself, 

If we observe the development of a flat-fish, we 
shall find that as it comes from the egg the eyes 
are normally disposed, one on each side of the 
head. The body is in every respect symmetrical 
in early life, and even in respect of its colour no 
difference can be perceived between the two sides, 
Any one unacquainted with the alterations in 
structure and life which the young fish will ex- 
hibit would naturally assume that it would swim 
like other fishes, back uppermost. But sooner or 
later changes of important nature take place in the 
organisation of the young flat-fish, The habit of 
lying or resting on one side is acquired as a part of 
the natural inheritance of the flat-fish ; and the 
eye which at first existed on the lower side of the 
animal begins slowly to travel round to what will 
in future be the upper side of the fish, The bones 
of the skull, soft and flexible at this stage, become 
curiously contorted and twisted in the course of 
this alteration, and in due time both eyes thus 
come to be situated on the upper side, which also 
develops a darker colour than the opposite side, 
probably, as already remarked, through its ex- 
posure to the light. 

The case of the flat-fishes, and the curious 
adaptation of the eyes to their peculiar habit 
of resting and swimming on one side, as well 
as the acquirement of this habit itself, present 
us with certain features which appear to be 
readily enough se gre by the careful considera- 
tion of the whole circumstances of their life. 
There can, in this case, be no dismissal of the 
subject with the oft-repeated formula that the 
fishes were created with these abnormal or un- 
usual features; for the young fish issues from 
the egg in a perfectly normal form, and afterwards 
acquires its peculiarities. We are in fact taught 
by the case of the flat-fishes a valuable lesson 
regarding the influence of an animal’s environ- 
ments or surroundings on its mode of life and 
frame. The observation of a young flat-fish 
demonstrates to us that the animal does not 
possess the power of retaining the upright or 
vertical position in the water, but exhibits a 
tendency to overbalance itself, through the extreme 
depth of its body. This tendency is increased no 
doubt by the want of an air-bladder or swimming- 
bladder—used in fishes to alter their peal 
gravity, and to thus enable them to rise or sink 
in the water—whilst the paired fins in the flat- 
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fishes are of too small a size to count for much 
as balancing-organs. There thus exists a tendency 
to fall on one side, and whilst in this awkward 
position, the young flat-fish may be seen to twist 
or jerk the lower eye or that next the ground, 
as if in the endeavour to see round the head. 
Considerable efforts appear to be made by young 
flat-fishes in this manner, and as time passes, the 
distorted appearance which is at first temporaril 
produced by the young fish, becomes converted, 
no doubt through inheritance, into a fixed and 
rmanent condition; the lower eye ultimately 
ming turned to the upper side. Thus the 
overbalancing of the young flat-fish, and its 
attempts to see with the lower eye, may be credited 
with being the apparent causes of the ultimate 
modification of its organs of sight, It is also 
worthy of note that the jawbones and teeth of 
the -fishes are best developed on the side 
of the body which rests on the ground. The 
effects of the use and disuse of parts may be 
said to be plainly illustrated by this latter fact. 
As the fish rests on the ground the lower side 
of the jaw will be most frequently brought into 
use in feeding, and hence on the principle that 
constant use implies, as is well known, increased 
growth, the jaw becomes best developed on the 
eyeless side of these fishes. 

The views just detailed rding the causes of 
the modification in the flat-fishes receive support 
from the consideration of some allied cases of 
alteration in other animals, It is remarkable 
that in the flat-fishes themselves every stage o 
this modification may be noted, shewing the 
acquirement of these peculiarities by some forms 
in a higher and more typical degree than by 
others, Thus one flat-fish belonging to the holi- 
but-kind is known which leaves the egg, as do 
other species, in a normal condition, and which 
does not alter in any way, but preserves its 
normal condition, and swims erect throughout 
life. At the opposite extreme may be placed the 
soles, which are amongst the most completely 
one-sided of these fishes. Then instances of the 
effect of a one-sided life on the young of other 
fishes, seem to support the ideas already given 
regan g the modification of the eyes in the flat- 
fishes. Young salmon and perches have occa- 
sionally been noted to rest on one side, and to 
strain the lower eye in the endeavour to see, with 
the result of ay sar a one-sided development of 
their skulls. Another species of fish (Trachy- 
pterus) not related to the flat-fishes in any way, 
is known to rest on its left side; the result of 
this habit being to produce distortion of the skull 
and to cause the fish to swim half sideways in 
the water. One authority indeed tells us that 
even when in the egg, the young of the flat-fishes 
are not quite symmetrical, and on this view we 
can understand why the young fish should exhibit 
a tendency to topple over; whilst the law of 
inheritance would seem to suggest that the resem- 
blance to the parental condition should naturally 
begin to be manifested before the young are 
hatched, Even in higher-animals, the influence 
of unwonted conditions in inducing distortion is 
readily exemplified. In lop-eared rabbits, as Mr 
Darwin has shewn, the skull may become one- 
sided through one ear drooping forwards and 
downwards. The skull in early life being soft and 
flexible, yields readily in such a case to the strain 


f beginning of his seeing visions. He then had 


produced by the muscles and weight of the 
ear. 

The great law that a condition which is advan- 
tageous to the life of an animal will be maintained 
and perpetuated, appears to explain why the race 
of flat-fishes has steadily kept up its numbers and 
species. These fishes are adapted in the most 
admirable manner for their existence as bottom- 
feeders, They rest on the ground in safety, pro- 
tected by the resemblance which exists between 
their coloration and that of the sand, amidst 
which they obtain their food. And thus, through 
perhaps an illimitable period, these interestin 
fishes favoured by nature, may be destined to hold 
their own in the struggle for existence, from a 
participation in which man himself is by no 
means excluded, 


YORKSHIRE ODDITIES. 


JoHN Wrok, who in early life had been an 
adherent of Joanna Southcott, was a noted York- 
shire oddity. He was a strange combination of 
folly, religious fanaticism, and knavery. Ordi- 
narily known as the Yorkshire prophet, he played 
a great many pranks, John was always ready to 
turn every little incident to his own advantage ; 
and being plausible to an unusual extent, acquired 
great influence over the ignorant minds with 
which he came in contact. About the age of 
thirty he had an epileptic fit; and this was the 


frequent trances, in which he remained sometimes 
as long as thirty-six hours, On one occasion, on 
coming out of a trance, his tongue being still 
paralysed, he wrote down the fiftieth chapter of 
Jeremiah, As he solemnly declared he had never 
even read the chapter, his fame spread, and many 
believed he was supernaturally possessed. 

After that he began to preach, and gave out that 
he had a mission to the Jews. The accidental fulfil- 
ment of some of Wroe’s dubiously worded pre- 
dictions much increased his fame, and impressed 
the ignorant with the belief in his divine mission. 
He foretold the speedy death of his wife’s brother, 
and sent her to tell him he would shortly die, 
The man was ill in bed at the time, and there 
is little doubt the shock killed him. Wroe was 
dismissed by his master from his employment of 
wool-combing. On receiving his discharge he fell 
back in a fit, and on regaining his senses, pointed 
to his employer’s son, and said he should never 
again pay wages. The boy was taken ill, and 
soon died, He had certainly been frightened 
to death by his belief in Wroe’s supernatural 
powers, 

The prophet, as he was now generally called, 
travelled about for many years ; and such was his 
plausibility and power of dissimulation, that he 
obtained crowds of fervent believers) He was 
publicly baptised in the river Aire, near Apperly 
Bridge, in the presence of thousands of specta- 
tors. In 1854, John Wroe said he had com- 
mand from the Lord to build a house, The 
society of believers met, and it was agreed he 
should have what was known as ‘ the Flying Roll 
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Money.’ This was a fund established by Joanna 
Southcott for preaching the outpouring of the 
Spirit for forty years after her death. It amounted 
to over two thousand pounds. The land was 
bought near Wakefield ; no architect was to be 
employed; it was to be built as the Lord directed. 
The house was to belong to the society, for the 
‘House of Israel” Appeals were made ; subscrip- 
tions poured in, and an immense sum of money 
was raised. However, Wroe managed that the 
house and farm of one hundred acres should be 
settled on himself. He made a public will, leav- 
ing all his property to the society; and a few 
weeks after a private one, devising all to his 
family. He visited and preached in Australia 
several times, and at last died therer> His 
Australian converts declared he had not kept 
faith with them, as he had promised he would 
never die ! 

A much more agreeable and lovable character 
was Miss Margaret Wharton, a lady of good 
family and large fortune. She was one of the 
Whartons of Skelton Castle, Cleveland, and pos- 
sessed two hundred thousand pounds, half of which 
she gave to a nephew. She was well known 
in Scarborough, where she used to send out for 
‘a pennyworth of cream’ and ‘a pennyworth of 
strawberries,” always paying her penny down. 
From this little peculiarity she became known as 
Peg Pennyworth. On one occasion while in Scar- 
borough, she had a meat-pie made; it was very 
large, as it was for herself, some visitors, and the 
servants. She ordered her footman to take it to 
the bakehouse. He refused, saying it was not 
consistent with his dignity to be seen dressed in 

lush and tags, carrying a meat-pie. Mistress 

eg then desired the coachman to take it; but 
he also declined. ‘Bring out the carriage,’ was 
then the command. The carriage was harnessed. 
the coachman donned his powdered wig, an 
mounted the box; the footman ascended behind, 
and Mistress Margaret Wharton sitting in state 
in the carriage, bore the meat-pie on her lap. 
‘Drive to the bakehouse,’ was her command. In 
an hour or two, the same state being observed, 
the pie was brought back. ‘Now, she said to 
the coachman, ‘you have kept your place, which 
is to drive ; and you’—turning to the footman— 
‘have kept yours, which is to wait ; and now we 
will all have some of the pie’ 

The passion of love often reacts strangely on 
undisciplined minds, and frequently produces on 
them most unlooked-for results. At Keithley, at 
the beginning of the present century, lived a 
young man named William Sharp, He fell des- 
perately in love with a girl, the daughter of a 
neighbouring farmer, Everything went smoothly 
till the wedding morning, when the fathers could 
not agree how much to give the young couple 
to start them in life; and literally at the last 
moment in church the match was broken off. 
This was too much for the weak mind of William 
Sharp ; he went home, went to his bed, and never 
rose from it again. He was just thirty when he 
thus isolated himself from active life; and he 
died in his bed at the age of seventy-five. His 
room was about nine feet square. The floor was 
stone, and generally damp. The window was 

ermanently fastened; some of the panes were 

ed in with wood ; and at the time of his death 


In this dreary cell did this strange being immure 
himself. He obstinately refused to speak, and 
adually every trace of intelligence faded away. 
is father left an ample provision for his eccentric 
son, and he was well looked after, He ate as 
much as an ordinary day labourer, and at his 
death weighed above sixteen stone. In Harrogate, 
several years ago, lived a woman who for the same 
cause behaved in exactly the same manner. Her 
parents having prevented her marriage with a 
worthless character, she took to her on and had 
kept it for fifteen years ; and if not dead, is probably 
keeping it still. 
he living of Leascholme in the North Riding, 
was held by three successive generations of a 
family named Wikes. They were all men of 
eat learning, oo preachers, and of eccentric 
positions, The first of the family who held it 
was an old soldier of Charles I. On the Restora- 
tion, he hung up his sword, and the living of 
Leaseholme being vacant, applied for it. Charles IL 
thinking it an easy way of paying off his debts, 
gave it him very readily. One year when the 
30th of January fell on a Sunday, Mr Wikes went 
to the church at the usual time. On arriving 
there, he found both clerk and sexton in the 
churchyard watching with great interest a domestic 
quarrel that was going on across the brook that 
ran down the middle of the village. Mr Wikes at 
once plunged over the brook, and tore the pair 
asunder, shouting: ‘Be quiet, you rascal!’ to the 
husband ; and ‘ Hold your tongue, you vixen!’ to 
the wife. Of course both fell upon him, and he 
had hard work to defend himself from the irate 
pair. In the fray, his yells of ‘Peace, you monster?’ 
‘Have done, termagant!’ and ‘Hands off, coward !? 
were mingled with the abuse and blows of the 
disputants, till the absurdity of the scene struck 
the by-standers, and priest and people burst into 
a roar of laughter. But matters could not 
end here. According to local custom, when hus- 
band and wife quarrel, and a third person inter- 
feres, all three are doomed to ‘ride the stang.’ 
The parishioners insisted on this custom being 
observed, and the whole village prepared to join 
in the procession, But though the parson sat 
complacently on his pole, the original combatants 
refused, and arming with poker and pitchfork, 
defended themselves against the attacks of the 
villagers. In the confusion, the clergyman was 
upset into the brook, where he vigorously with- 
stood all attacks by the aid of his pole, till seizing 
a favourable moment, he made his escape to the 
church, and placed the sanctity of the place and 
his official dress between himself and his oppo- 
nents. The people poured into the church, and 
the service proceeded, the clergyman making trails 
of wet on the floor as he walked from desk to 
chancel, and from chancel to pulpit. He preached 
a pathetic sermon on the martyrdom of his royal 
master, and then hurried home, to counteract the 
effects of his wetting. 

One of the inhabitants of a village near Thirsk 
went by the name of ‘Old John Mealyface.’ He 
was very miserly in his habits, and didn’t allow 
his wife enough to eat. To stay her hunger, she 
would often—when her husband was out of the 
way—bake a loaf for herself. Old John found 
this out, and to prevent it, adopted a singular plan, 
Before going to market he would press his face in 
the flour in the bin, When he came back, he put 
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his face again in the impression, to see if it had 
been disturbed ! 

In the time of our grandfathers, the Dean of 
Ripon was a Dr Waddelove, a gentleman more 
fond of his bottle than his parochial duties. Near 
the railway station is a very old tiny chapel dedi- 
cated to St Mary Magdalen. By ancient endow- 
ment, there ought to have been daily service in 
the chapel for the benefit of the inmates of the 
almshouses close by. But the stipend went into the 

ocket of the Dean, and the duties were neglected. 

ow, both the Dean’s wine-cellar and his credit 
were at a low ebb. How was money to be 
raised? A bright idea struck him. He had the 
ancient bell removed from the gable where it had 
hung silent for so many years. The bell went to 
the foundry ; the money went into the pockets of 
the wine-merchants, and the Dean’s cellar was 
replenished. But though long-suffering, the good 
people of Ripon could not stand this. The Dean 
was remonstrated with; and the effect was, the 
bell again adorned the gable of St Mary Magdalen. 
The next spring, the swallows built as usual 
among the eaves, and when the nesting-time came, 
the boys climbed about the gable in search of eggs. 
One of them, seeing the bell-rope dangling, began 
to vag No sound replied. Much amazed, the 
urchin climbed nearer. There was no clapper ! 
In fact the bell was made of wood, painted to 
represent bell-metal. The story rung farther than 
the old bell had ever done, till, for very shame, 
the Dean was obliged to take it down, and it was 
placed in an old oak chest in the little chapel, 
where it remains to the present day, a monument 
of misdirected ingenuity. 


A FAR-TRAVELLED POST-CARD. 


On the 24th of May 1878, a gentleman in 
Chemnitz, Saxony, made a bet that a post-card 
which he intended to despatch the same evening 
would travel round the world in one hundred and 
twenty days. The card was first addressed to the 
Messrs H. Gerbel & Co. in Alexandria, Egypt, 
where it arrived on the 4th day of June. From 
here it was immediately mailed to the German 
Imperial Consulate in Singapore, and reached 
there on the 29th June. The same day it was 
despatched to Yokohama, and was delivered there 
on the 14th July. Here, however, it was detained 
until the 3lst July. It reached San Francisco on 
the 24th August, and New York on the 2d 
September. At one o'clock on the 18th of Sep- 
tember the card was delivered to Mr Ludwig Ploss, 
the gentleman who had despatched it, in Chemnitz, 
and he had the pleasure of winning his wager. 
Before posting his card, Mr Ploss wrote on the 
back a polite request, in English, that each person 
receiving it would immediately remail it, cancel- 
ling the old address and filling in the next one. 
The different addresses were then given as follows: 
From the Messrs H. Gerbel & Co., Alexandria— 
ist, To Imperial German Consulate, Singapore ; 
2d, Sater German Consulate, Yokohama ; 3d, 
Messrs Murphy, Grant, & Co., San Francisco ; 4th, 
Franz Hahmann, P. O, Box 1126, New York ; 5th, 
Ludwig Ploss, Chemnitz, Saxony. This post-card 
has been my eo se and bears the embossed 
German stamp, a Japanese and two United States 


adhesives, and thirteen different post-marks. It 


THE RUINED HAMLET. 


SILENCE now reigns where once was heard 
The varied sounds of human life ; 

The feelings and the thoughts that stirred 
Each heart amid its cares and strife, 

All that could move, or sad or gay, 

Have, like a vision, passed away. 


The crumbling walls, whose roofs of thatch 
Time’s ruthless hand hath tumbled down, 

Are gray with mould and lichen patch— 
For Nature ever loves to crown 

Decay with life—and round them all 

The clustering weeds grow rank and tall. 


The stone seat by each cottage door, 

Where gossip whiled the time away ; 
The oak, beneath whose branches hoar 

Rose children’s merry shouts at play, 
Time’s touch hath spared ; but now the hum 
Of those glad sounds will never come. 


Each little plot of garden ground 
Neglected lies, nor more are seen 
Well-cultured plants and flowers abound, 
With trimly tended walks between ; 
The hedgerow round the garden space 
Nettles and tall weeds interlace. 


Yet here is felt the solemn truth— 
Though men and all their works may fade, 
Nature, fresh in immortal youth, 
Smiles at the ruin Time hath made ; 
And round me now her aspects shew 
Fair as in ages long ago. 


The birds sing in the forest glade ; 
And still within each leafy nook, 
Where happy childhood careless played, 
The wild-flowers blossom ; and the brook 
Its pebbled bed still murmurs o’er, 
Just as it did in days of yore. 


The magpie on the topmost bough 
Of the tall fir-tree builds its nest ; 
And on the distant mountain’s brow 
Sunshine and gloom alternate rest ; 
The uplands and the verdant plains 
Smile still as fair when Summer reigns, 


But where are they whose humble lot 
Was narrowed to this quiet scene, 
Whose very names are now forgot, 
Their only record— They have been ;” 
Who toiled contented, laughed and wept, 
Lived peaceful lives, and soundly slept ? 


Came adverse times, and, forced to roam, 
When striving hard to live was vain, 
Some in the city found a home, 
And some in lands beyond the main; 
But, just a stone-cast from their door, 
Within the churchyard many more. 


Ah! mournful change, ah ! vain regrets, 
Memorials sad of vanished years ! 
Here, as the sun in glory sets, 
My eyes are blind with burning tears, 
To think thus all life’s joys must wane, 
Depart, and never come again ! 
Gro. Donaxp. 
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